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Whpeanne Winds kiss the hills of Octo- 


rT: 
Thistledown phantoms drift over the lawn ; 
Red glows the eB like ghost-lighted ember, 
Shrouded in mist breaks the slow coming dawn ; 
Sunlighted vistas the woodland discloses, 
Sleeping in shadow the still an eepeeee, 
Gone is the summer, its sweets its roses— 
Harvest is past and the summer is gone. 


Plaintively sighing, the brown leaves are falling. 
Sadly the wood-dove mourns all the day long ; 
In the dim starlight the katydids calling, 
Hash into slumber the brook and its 


Harvest is ended and summer is gone.— 





A Book about Bees, is the title of a 
new apicultural work, by the Rev. F. G. 
Jenyns, rector of Knebworth, and member 
of the Committee of the British Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. It is intended mainly for 
young people, but no one, of whatever age, 
can peruse its pages without being greatly 
profited. It treats of the history, habits and 
instincts of bees, and teaches the fundamen- 
tal principles of modern bee-keeping. It 
consists of 200 pages,and is finely illus- 
trated. The author shows himself to be a 
thorough master of the subject, and the 
entertaining and instructive manner in 
which the book is written, will captivate all 
who read it. 1t is just such a book as should 
be in the hands of the young people of 
every land, from which may be learned 
those lessons of industry, economy and 
thrift which are so essential to the fullest 
measure of success. 





How Beeswax is Made by the bees, is 
described in the following, found in Mur- 
ray's Magazine: 


It is no mere extraneous substance which 
needs gals to be collected for use ; it is a bit 
of individual organic bome manufacture. 
If As examine the under surface of a cell- 
building worker, you will find beneath the 
abdomen four pairs of white plates project- 
ing from as many pockets in the incasing 
rings of this part of the body. These are 
the wax plates, made from the life blood of 
the worker. Examine now with a lens one 
of the hinder legs. You will find that the 
stoutest joints are very square shouldered 
at the hinge, and that the hinge is well over 
to one side, so that the shoulders form a 
= of jaws, which open when the limb is 

nt, and close when it is straightened. The 
py jaw has a row of spines which bite on 
a plate un the lower jaw. With this appara- 
tus, piercing it with t ay the worker 
withdraws a wax plate m its pocket, 
transfers it to the front legs, and thence to 
the mouth, where it is laboriously masticated 
with a salivary secretion. Unless it under- 
is process it lacks the ductility re- 


trial last week in the Delaware County Court 
in New York. The New York Times gives 
this account of it : 


What is 
Stephen W. Rich, defendant, and John M. 
Olmstead, plaintiff, both of Hobart, Dela- 
ware County, is now being tried in the 
Delaware County Court. The suit is of gen- 
eral interest to 
facts in the case are these : 


move 40 colonies of bees, Mr. Olmstead as- 
serting that the bees were a nuisance. He 
said if Mr. Rich did not remove them he 
would make him do so. Mr. Rich has about 
300 colonies of 


member of the National Bee- 
which is backing Mr_ Rich, ‘The suit is be. or are they not? The following account of 


fore Judge Boardman, of Ithaca. The Judge 

aoe = as oon had a like suit before. » 
en interes 

several States are in attendance at the trial, | d°ones, but a paucity of bees, had brood in 


the case were F. N. Gilbert and J.B.Gleason, 
of Stamford, for plaintiff, and A. C. Crosby, 
of Delhi, for defendant. We understand 
that the witnesses numbered about 40 per- 
sons. The damages were set at $1,200, but 
the jury, after a brief consultation, awarded 
him siz cents ! This virtually declared that 
they were not a nuisance. 


__| of the trespassing bees as the property of 

















































The 8. W. Rich Bee Law-Suit wasovu| Drones.—A correspondent in the London 


Journal of Horticulture argues that the 
drones are of more value in a hive than 
many are disposed to think. He says: 


Drones are generally described as if they 
were of a uniform character, and ail having 
the same note in their hum. It is not so. 
There are as differences in drones as in 

ueens, from the noble and stately looking 
ellow to the dwarf and almost imperfect 
insect. Now it is af the more handsome- 
looking the drone is, the more attractive is 
hishum. Am I t, therefore, in ng 
that this is alaw in Nature, that the queen 
som ran gonna m Soy the most perfect 

rone with ease, to the future prosperity of 
the hive? Are drones of use fuside o hive 


known as the “ bee-suit ” between 


men everywhere. The 


bees, 50ina place. Heisa 
re’ Union, 


what I found in a few hives lately will an- 
swer the question. 


in bees and honey from A hive weighty with honey, having man 
five combs in all stages. Two of these combs 
‘were almost totally occupied by drones, and 
of these droner will be Killed ual! young 
rones un 
bees are hatched. Miva 
The second hive I examined had little 
honey, few bees, and a moderate number of 
drones. The queen was newly fertilized,and 
» a sy were already slaughtering the 
The third had a paucity of bees, drones, 
and meat. They also were killing the drones. 
The fourth hive was not examined in- 
ternally, because I from the mo- 
tion of the bees the queen was still a vase, 
and likely to be fiying soon. The drones 
this hive were on tne weng and the bees 
were fugging at them, which, to the experi- 
enced would be taken as an onset upon 
them ; but it is common when the queen is 
unfertilized, the bees get impatient, and 
nace out the drones in the manner indi- 


The legal gentiemen who bad charge of 


The principal point made by the defense 
related to the Jack of proof of the identity 


the defendant, rather than of neighboring 
bee-keepers. The court ruled that the mat- 
ter of identity was a question of fact to be 
passed upon by the jury in connection with 
the question of damages. 

The plaintiff asked for $1,200 damages for 
injuries inflicted by the bees upon his per- 
son and property, but the jury, from which 
every person having bees was excluded, 
gave him but siz cents to cover wounded 
feelings and damaged property ! ! 

Another paper says that “the trial, involv- 
ing questions novel and important to the 
bee-keeping industry, attracted wide public 
attention.” The result is an overwhelming 
defeat for the enemies of the pursuit of bee- 
keeping, and another victory for the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


cated. 
The interesting part of it was, that as one 
bee tugged the Bm half over the landi 
board. another flew directly to him and 
him, and then out flew the queen, coming 
back in less than twenty minutes with signs 
of fertilization, and the following day was 
laying. Another queen, however, that was 
fertilized more than a week since, has not 
yetiaidan egg. The hive is well stacked 
and stored in everything, and no drones are 
being killed, 


Some five or six years since we stated in 
these columns that we had reason to think 
that the drones were of far more value in 
the hive than they were generally thought 
tobe. The above extract looks the same 
way. Further investigation may give us 
more light. 





Uses of Propolis.—A correspondent of 
the New England Farmer writes as follows 
about propolis : 


The word propolis is pure Greek, from pro 
for, or in behalf of, and palis, a city. It 
comes to mean a defense, a prvtection. 
That is what it is to the bees, a means 0 
defense in winter, and, in fact, at all times. 
The bees defend themselves with propolis, 
stopping all openings, maki the hive 
tight, even water-tight with it. ring the 
summer a bottom-board of a hive was 
pierced in several places by wood-bur- 
ro but every place was stopped by 
propolis. Bees will close with propolis a 
hole an inch in diameter. When cool weather 
comes, the bees cannot mould this oo 
to their needs; therefore, what is done to 
keep through the winter should be done be- 
fore the propolis season closes ; the bee- 
keeper should know before this time comes, 
that his bees have stores enough for the 
winter. To break open the brood-nest in 
November may be fatal to the bees, and it is 
better not to do it, or have occasion to do it. 





In a Lecture on bee-government by Mr. 
Wait, of Georgia, at the Vermont State 
Board of Agriculture, we find the following 
perhaps rather over-drawn sentiment : 


Though bees are not made in God’s image, 
yet many of their habits—neatness,industry, 
economy and government—may profitably 
be imitated by men. It has been supposed 
that their government isan absolute mon- 
archy, but on the contrary, it is a more per- 
fect monarchy than the world has ever seen 
among men, and the females have their 
equal share. Mr. Wait here drew an amus- 
ing comparison between their government 
and our own—not only in a political butin a 
social sense. } 





The Motto on the cover page of the 
November number of Frank Leslie’s Sunday 
Magazine—a journalof refined, useful and 
interesting literature—is well carried out in 
the November number. “Vesta and the 
Vestals,” by Marc F. Vallette, is very inter- 
esting, and the illustrations picture some 
recent discoveries in Rome. Several good 
poems and many short articles make up an 
excellent number of this favorite family 





The Editor has been “ on jury duty” for 
the past two weeks, and from Monday morn- 
ing until Saturday noon was “locked up,” 
and not allowed any communication with 
the outside werld. Correspondents and 
readers will herein find the reason for any 





goes thi 
quisite for cell-making. 





apparent dereliction in duty. magazine. 
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QUERIEBS 


With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


—————————_ SE 


Thin Honey for Winter Stores. 


Query 483.—I extracted all my linden 
honey, and my bees have not gathered much till 
now, and they are filling the brood ber with 
honey from goldenrod and other fall flowers; but 
it is thin on account of so much wet weather, and 
very little of it is core over yet. Will this 
honey be safe winter food, or had I better ex- 
tract itand feed granulated sugar syrup? If so, 
how many pounds of sugar before it is liquefied 
gy feed a colony, if they have no honey 7—W. 

o nn. 


I should take the chances of the 
goldenrod honey.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I should prefer sugar to such honey 
for winter stores; 20 pounds of sugar 
is usually sufficient.—W. Z. HUTCHIN- 
sON. 

If bees have good Roy orang = in 
chaff hives or cellars, fall honey is as 
good as anything for winter food.—G. 

. TINKER. 

If they fail to cap the honey, I 
would extract it and feed granulated 
sugar syrup; no less then 15 to 20 
pounds.—J. P, H. Brown. 

I think that your honey will be all 
right. I should not extract it to re- 
place with sugar syrup, at least in 
this locality.—H. D. CuTTINGa. 

The bees have plenty of time to 
evaporate this honey before cold 
weather. It is the October-gathered 
honey which is difficult to ripen.— 
DapDAant & SON. 

I think I should leave them their 
fall-gathered stores, and keep them 
warm in the winter.—C. C. MILLER. 


I think that it will be safe; but 

uite likely you can extract it and 
eed syrup ata profit. Honey will be 
honey this year.—A. J. Cook. 

Your fall honey is as good as any, 
if ripened. May be it will work all 
right any way. I never knew sour 
honey to produce bee-diarrhea. Feed 
15 to 20 pounds of sugar, as you can 
afford. Wintering in the cellar will 
require only about one-half as much 
food as out-doors.—J AMES DON. 


It sounds strangely enough to hear 
you talk about ‘‘so much wet weath- 
er.” Send a little of it this way, 
please. We have pretty much given 
up the hope of ever seeing any more 
rain here. I think your thin honey 
will be all right by the time winter is 
fully come. Such honey would bea 
**God-send” to our bees just now, 
and they would winter well on it.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

1. I have wintered bees successfully 
on goldenrod honey. It takes longer 
to ripen it when thin and the weather 





cool, than when the conditions are 
just right ; but if it is nearly all 

ped be 

will be all right, in my jud nt. 2. 
Ordinarily about 20 pounds of pure 
granulated sugar, dissolved to a syrup 
about the consistency of good, ripe 
honey.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Fall honey, if well ripened, will 
do for the bees in winter. 2. From 15 
to 20 pounds will do.—TH Eprror. 


Ventilating a House-Cellar for Bees, 





| 484.—How can I ventilate my 
cel vad suitable for bees under my hows, Pye 


a 
e 
feet high, divided in_ the centre by a matched- 
board ceiling; one-half is for bees, and the other 
half for vegetables. I have wintered bees in it 
the last five winters very well, losin a 
any, but I cannot ventilate it as it should be.—W. 
R., New York, 


Connect a pipe with the heating or 
—— pipe, and the cellar.— 
G. L. TINKER. 

You may possibly get ventilation 
enough by running a pire through 
into a chimney-flue.—J. P. H.Brown. 


It is my opinion that you can ven- 
tilate the cellar sufficiently without 
sub-earth ventilation. A pipe con- 
nected with the stove-pipe will ven- 
tilate it. If the bees winter well, why 
ventilate ?—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Keep the temperature at an even 
45°, and you need have no fears re- 
garding the ventilation, according to 
my experience.—G. M. DooLITTLeE. 


Your cellar is all right—let it alone. 
If you could. use a pipe 8 inches in 
diameter to remove the impure air 
from the bottom, it would be a help. 
—H,. D. CUTTING. 


A hole at the top would give it all 
the ventilation that I should want. 
What made you give us the size of 
your cellar, and then say nothing 
about the number of colonies you ex- 
pect to put into it >—JAmgEs HEDDOoN. 


Suob-earth ventilation is best. I 
have seen windows on the southeast 
used to ventilate. I know a very suc- 
cessful bee-keeper who keeps a win- 
dow open from the bee-cellar all win- 
ter; but he fills the space with a 
screen-box filled with shavings.—A. 
J. Cook. 


I do not think that any special 
means of ventilation is needed ; if the 
cellar is ventilated to the extent that 
it is healthful, nothing more is need- 
ed. The fact that you have kept bees 
safely for five winters, is surely proof 
enough that the cellar is sufficient] 
ventilated for the pu . This tal 
about special ventilation for bees, is 
largely theoretical, and is not borne 
out in practice.—J. E. Ponp. 


But why can you not sub-ventilate ? 
The cost is not great, and it is better 
for anything that is kept in the cellar; 
and if you have a family of any par- 
ticular value, their health will be the 
better for it. If your drainis deep 
enough, itis a good sub-ventilation. 
Have a pipe connected with a chim- 
ney, or otherwise running up, to draw 
off the foul air.—C. C. MILLER. 


n. 
5 cellar is 28x36 feet, by 7 





is to 


ore the final cluster forms, it | floor 


of the room above. 
off the impure air.— 


Will the Colonies Winter? 


Query 485.—Some 30 swarms this sea- 
son were hived on 6 frames, 10x15 inghes, with 
strips of foundation 2 inches yee. cae e 


cases t exam 
brood frames were found from i to X. filled with 


were from 
drone-brood, and ¥v little worker brood, 


There was hune tm all the iranses. yy mete 
ronan bees in these hives to winter ?—J. W., New 


I do not know.—W.Z.HuUTCHINSON. 


I fear not. You had better unite 


them.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I presume so, but if they appear 
weak in bees, perhaps you had better 
do some uniting.—C. C. MILLER. 


No one can say from this informa- 
tion. Our bees do not do so. We 
have very little drone-brood in such 
cases.—A. J. COOK. 

An examination should tell you, 
but from what you say I should judge 
not. You should have known of th 
state of affairs in July, and remedied 
it at that time.—G. M. DoouirrTie. 


I should want to see the colonies 
before giving any answer. Six frames 
10x15 inches would be all right if yo 
had plenty of bees.—H. D. a. 


See answer to Query 479. A strain 
of bees that is inclined to rear man 
drones, is also eee to buil 
much drone-comb. Unless the colo- 
nies are very small, they will winter. 
—G. L. TINKER. 


Yes. Put them in a good, warm 
cellar, or other repository. Why do 
you not get Mr. Hutchinson’s book, 
and learn how to avoid all that drone- 
comb ?—J AMES HEDDON, 


4 Ag vod = ae pm for — 
safety e colony is of average size; 
but Ido not know where the brood 
came from, as you describe it. I guess 
ou will want to put in full sheets of 
oundation next year; that is, if you 
have any bees left next spring. Six 
frames 10x15 inches are not enough 
for an average colony, if it was all 
worker-comb. Not less than ten 
such frames will give sufficient brood, 
and room for stores for an average 
colony.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

From the data given no one can 
tell, but I hazard the guess that there 
will be too few bees to winter safely. 
There should be at least two qe 
of workers now, to go through the 
winter, and be of value in the spring. 
I should advise a change of queens.— 
J. E. Ponp. 

The condition is too indefinitely 
stated. A change of queens is evi- 
dently essential. In a cellar 
these colonies might ** pull through ”’ 
the winter.—THeE EpIror. 


Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Look 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 
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Correspondence, 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
4 northof the center; 2 south; Of east; 
+O west; and this 4 northeast: *O northwest: 
southeast; and ? southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 


———- 














For the American Bee Journal. 


Uncapped Nywphs— Observations. 


J. F. LATHAM. 


When examining the brood-combs, 
the observant bee-keeper will notice, 
scattered over their surface, in a 
comparatively compact mass of cap- 

brood, cells Spa filled with 

oney, others filled with honey but 
open, and some containing honey, 
oc “ow uae ~— will oe n 
pollen in r or less quantities, 
At the same time the bee-keeper will 
observe empty cells, cells containin 
eggs, larve in their various stages 
development, capped brood and 
“bare-headed”” nymphs, scattered 
here and there in combs that contain, 
otherwise, an unbroken mass of pol- 
len and honey. 

fH scrutinizing the combs alluded 
to above, it will be noticed that the 
orifices of the cells containing the 
bare-headed nymphs are slightly con- 
tracted, and protrude beyond their 
surroundings, evinci the appear- 
ance of having been left by the nurse- 
bees for a future finishing touch. The 
pups appear to be cocoonless. 

When a cause for the “ bare-head- 
ed”’ phenomena is sought, the condi- 
tions and immediate surround in 
which they exist. seem to for 
some attention. Reasoning from ef- 
fect to cause, several items present 
themselves for the exercise of thought 
as indices by which the investigator 
may be led to the true source of the 
lusus nature ; for such it appears to be. 


In many of the uncap cells, 
alluded to, the larve die before 
roncning Soe Rave stage, and are re- 
moved by the bees; while others 
reach the imago stage before vitality 
becomes extinct, and are removed by 
the bees also. In some of the cells 
the remains of the larve and pups 
will be found in all grades of decom- 
position, having the appearance, and 
emitting the odor of foul b 
When my attention was first drawn 
to the phenomena of ‘“ bare-aeaded 
brood,” attributed the cause to 
a defective development — stunted 
growth—the result of inefficient nurs- 
ing, inadequate nourishment, lack of 
warmth, etc.; behind which, the con- 
stitutional stamina of the progenitors 
were entitled toa due share of con- 
sideration. One item in support of a 
defective development, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, Re igen: 
to exist in the fact before noted, that 
the bare-headed nymphs are cocoon- 
less. If suchis a fact, it presents a 
very sound b&sis for the conclusion, 
that a lack of vitality in the larve 
prevents them from performing a 





queens, when the strength of 


rood, | their presence in the 





rad task—that of su the 
pines Mag ot requi Hy Fa 
during the transformation period. 


I can recall but a few instances 
when I have seen many unsealed 
pupe in colonies having vi pec 
e col- 
ony was properly divided between the 
duties of the brood-chamber and the 
supers. During the past season I 
hived about one-half of a medium- 
sized swarm on eight all-worker 
combs,a year old, from which the 
honey ' was extracted last fall. At 
the time for the brood to be capped, I 
found the four central combs a com- 
ag mass, one-half of which, at a 
air estimate, was ‘“ bare-headed.” 
My first thought, on observing the 
condition of the colony was, that the 
old honey adhering to combs after 
extracting, had generated foul brood ; 
but as I could discern no visible evi- 
dence of the disease other than 
enough to nurse conjecture), 1 was 
satisfied with the theory that the 
numerical strength of the colony 
was not adequate to the prolificness of 
the queen. On examining the colony 
afterwards, I found but few “ bare- 
headed’ nymphs, and at the present 
time it is among my best. 


Although some of the correspond- 
ents of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
are inclined to infer that a cause for 
the ‘** bare-headed”” phenumena may 
be attributable to the nce of in- 
cipient foul brood, a observation 
of its various conditions has not, as 
yet, convinced me that it is invariably 
a mecum of the foul brood dis- 
ease, although it in some in- 
stances, be a premon tion that the 
ape of that malady are lurking in 

e organism of the occupants of the 
hives or their surroundings. From a 
short and decisive experience with 
foul brood, five years , Lam led to 
think that the disease, in its round of 
development, ——ae a position in 
the list of maladies accompanying 
bee life, of a decidedly specitic char- 
acter; but it may not limit its rav- 
ages to any one species of insects. 


Next to the diagnosis of the “ bare- 
headed ” (1) phenomena, comes the 
influence of their presence in the 
combs on the profit-and-loss aspect of 
the question. If bare-headed nymphs 
develop vigorous workers, they are 
harmless; but ifa majority of them 
die before maturing, and the minority 
survive only to make puny laborers, 
hives must 
surely result in loss to the apiarist. 


Next in order, is the question of 
prevention or cure. As I am too 
much of a novice to attempt to 
dictate a method of correction, I will 
suggest a prevention only, viz: Keep 
all colonies vigorous ! 

Cumberland,? Me. 





The Pan-Handle Bee-Kee ’ Association 
Il hold its next meeting in the K. of P. Hall, No. 
1138 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va., on Oct. 26 and 27, 
1887. All bee-keepers are cordially invited. 
W. L. KINSEY, Sec. 





@” The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet in the Court House at Wabash, Ind., 
on Oct. 26, 1887. A a and interesting program 
has been arranged, and all bee-keepers are cordi- 
ally invited. F. 8 ComsTooxk, Sec. 


Hints about Handling Bees—Stings, ete. 


WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 


The bee is, as everybody knows, 
rovided with a formidable weapon, 
ormidable in proportion to its size 
and effect; but this weapon (the 
sting) is very seldom used, except as 
a means of defense. The honey-bee 
is naturally a peace-loving insect, and 
has no desire to molest sarhosy as 
long as it is left to pursue its indus- 
trious calling without interference. 


While flitting from flower to flower, 
or sipping the water at the bank of a 
babbling brook, the bee has no more 
thought of warfare than the man who 

fully works to provide for his 
oved ones at home. But let an evil- 
disposed person try to injure this 
home or its occupants, or rob it of its 
hard-earned stores, and the man is 
immediately on the defense with the 
best means at his disposal. 

Can you blame the bee, the most in- 
dustrious and intelligent insect, for 
what you cs in = b 

ity and courage are - 
wnved rather than deplored. Without 
these qualities the bee and its precious 
stores would be a prey for numerous 
enemies, all too fond of insect-food 
and honey, and but little of the latter 
would fall to the share of him to 
whom the Creator gave “dominion 
over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” 

It then devolves upon man to learn 
the nature and traits of the bees, and 
to so use this knowledge that he may 
reap the fruits of their industry with- 
out pain or danger to himself, and 
without unnecessary annoyance or 
harm to these humble servants. 

The time of cruelly submitting a 
colony of bees to a horrible death over 
the brimstone-pit, for the B tok tow of 
obtaining a scant supply of honey, is 
past. As well might we kill the 
sheep to obtain its wool, or the goose 
for her feathers. By proper precau- 
tions there is no more danger in ob- 
taining the honey than the wool and 
feathers. Certain rules must be ob- 
served, to be sure; but by means of 
these rules the bee-keeper is as safe 
at his work as a workman in any 
other occupation. 


AVERSIONS OF BEES. 


Bees dislike all black, dark or iron- 
gray colors ; fur, hair and wool are an 
abomination to them. The bee-keeper 
should, therefore, avoid clothing of 
such material and colors, when in the 
apiary. He should also keep his hair 
and beard covered; and as the eyes 
and nostrils present dark spots in the 
face, more liable to attack than the 
smooth skin. it is generally safest to 
keep the whole head protected by 
some kind of a bee-veil. This may be 
simply a sack of dark-blue mosquito- 
bar or tarlatan, or it may be a flour- 
sack with a piece of wire-cloth in- 
serted in front of the face. 

The best bee-hat is made by sewing 
acylinder of wire-cloth to the rim of 
astraw or calico hat, and addinga 
' broad strip of cloth to the bottom of 
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QUERIEBS 


With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


——————————————— 


Thin Honey for Winter Stores, 


Query 483.—I extracted all my linden 
honey, and my bees have not gathered much till 
now, and they are filling the brood-chamber with 
honey from goldenrod and other fall flowers; but 
it is thin on account of so much wet weather, and 
very little of it is ores over yet. Will this 
honey be safe winter food, or had I better ex- 
tract itand feed granulated sugar syrup? If so. 
how many pounds of sugar before it is liquefied 
aE feed a colony, if they have no honey 7—W. 
}.. Minn. 


I should take the chances of the 
goldenrod honey.—G. M. DOoLiTrrLe. 


I should prefer sugar to such honey 
for winter stores; 20 pounds of sugar 
is usually sufficient.—W. Z. HUTCHIN- 
SON. 


If bees have good protection in 
chaff hives or cellars, fall honey is as 
g d as anything for winter food.—G. 

. TINKER. 

If they fail to cap the honey, I 
would extract it and feed granulated 
sugar syrup; no less then 15 to 20 
pounds.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I think that — honey will be all 
right. I should not extract it to re- 
place with sugar syrup, at least in 
this locality.—H. D. CUTTING. 


The bees have plenty of time to 
evaporate this honey before cold 
weather. It is the October-gathered 
honey which is difficult to ripen.— 
DADANT & SON. 

I think I should leave them their 
fall-gathered stores, and keep them 
warm in the winter.—C. C. MILLER. 


I think that it will be safe; but 
uite likely you can extract it and 
eed syrup ata profit. Honey will be 
honey this year.—A. J. CooK. 


Your fall honey is as good as any, 
if ripened. May be it will work all 
right any way. I never knew sour 
honey to produce bee-diarrhea. Feed 
15 to 20 pounds of sugar, as you can 
afford. Wintering in the cellar will 
require only about one-half as much 
food as out-doors.—JAMES HEDDON. 


It sounds strangely enough to hear 
you talk about ‘‘so much wet weath- 
er.”” Send a little of it this way, 
please. We have pretty much given 
up the hope of ever seeing any more 
rain bere. I think your thin honey 
will be all right by the time winter is 
fully come. Such honey would bea 
**God-send” to our bees just now, 
and they would winter well on it.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

1. I have wintered bees successfully 
on goldenrod honey. It takes longer 
to ripen it when thin and the weather 





| 


cool, than when the conditions are 
just right; but if it is nearly all cap- 
ped before the final cluster forms, it 
will be all right, in my judgment. 2. 
Ordinarily about 20 pounds of pure 
granulated sugar, dissolved to a syrup 
about the consistency of good, ripe 
honey.—J. E. PonpD. 


1. Fall honey, if well ripened, will 
do for the bees in winter. 2. From 15 
to 20 pounds will do.—THE EpITrorR. 





Ventilating 4 House-Cellar for Bees, 


Gacer 484.—How can I ventilate my 
cellar suitable for bees under my house, without 
laying sub-earth ventilation? It has a drain. 
some 9 rods long. The cellaris 2%x36 feet, by 7 
feet high, divided in the centre by a matched- 
board ceiling; one-half is for bees, and the other 
half for vegetables. I have wintered bees in it 
the last five winters very well, losing scarcel 
any, but I cannot ventilate it as it should be.—W. 
R., New York, 


Connect a pipe with the heating or 
cooking stove pipe, and the cellar.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


You may possibly get ventilation 
enough by running a pire through 
into a chimney-flue.—J. P. H.Brown. 


It is my opinion that you can ven- 
tilate the cellar sufficiently without 
sub-earth ventilation. A pipe con- 
nected with the a will ven- 
tilate it. If the bees winter well, why 
ventilate ,—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Keep the temperature at an even 
45°, and you need have no fears re- 
garding the ventilation, according to 
my experience.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Your cellar is all right—let it alone. 
If you could use a pipe 8 inches in 
diameter to remove the impure air 
from the bottom, it would be a help. 
—H. D. CuTTING. 


A hole at the top would give it all 
the ventilation that I should want. 
What made you give us the size of 
your cellar, and then say nothing 
about the number of colonies you ex- 
pect to put into it ?>—JAMEs HEDDON. 


Sub-earth ventilation is best. I 
have seen windows on the southeast 
used to ventilate. I know a very suc- 
cessful bee-keeper who keeps a win- 
dow open from the bee-cellar all win- 
ter; but he fills the space with a 
screen-box filled with shavings.—A. 
J. COOK. 


I do not think that any special 
means of ventilation is needed ; if the 
cellar is ventilated to the extent that 
it is healthful, nothing more is need- 
ed. The fact that you have kept bees 
safely for five winters, is surely proof 
enough that the cellar is sufficientl 
ventilated for the purpose. This tal 
about special ventilation for bees, is 
largely theoretical, and is not borne 
out in practice.—J. E. Ponp. 


But why can you not sub-ventilate ? 
The cost is not great, and it is better 
for anything that is kept in the cellar; 
and if you have a family of any par- 
ticular value, their health will be the 
better for it. If your drainis deep 
enough, itis a good sub-ventilation. 
Have a pipe connected with a chim- 
ney, or otherwise running up, to draw 
off the foul air.—C. C. MILLER. 


The easiest way is to ventilate 
cellar by a pipe runn through M4 
floor, connecting with stope-pipe 
of the room above. That will @ W 
off the impure air.—TH# Epiror. 


Will the Colonies Winter ? 


Query 485.—Some 30 swarms this sea. 
son were hived on 6 frames, 10x15 inches, with 
strips of foundation 2 inches wide. and the surplus 
cases imme liately put on. examination the 
brood frames were found from }¢ to X filled with 
d and ced, little worker brood, 

in all the be 





There was hune iframes. Will there 
qrosee bees in these hives to winter ?—J. W., New 
ork. 


I do not know.—W.Z.HutTcuisoy, 


I fear not. You had better unite 


them.—J. P. H. Brown. 


I presume so, but if they appear 
weak in bees, perhaps you had better 
do some uniting.—C. C. MILLER. 

No one can say from this informa- 
tion. Our bees do not do so. We 
have yur | little drone-brood in such 
cases.—A. J. CooK. 

An examination should tell you, 
but from what you say I should judge 
not. You should have known of this 
state of affairsin July, and remedied 
it at that time.—G. M. Doo.uirt ez. 


I should want to see the colonies 
before giving any answer. Six frames 
10x15 inches would be all right if you 
had plenty of bees.—H. D. Currine. 


See answer to Query 479. A strain 
of bees that is inclined to rear many 
drones, is also disposed to build 
much drone-comb. nless the colo- 
nies are very small, they will winter. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

Yes. Put them in a good, warm 
cellar, or other repository. Why do 
you not get Mr. Hutchinson’s book, 
and learn how to avoidall that drone- 
comb ?—J AMES HEDDON, 


I would have no fears for their 
safety if the colony is of average size; 
but Ido not know where the brood 
came from, as you describe it. I guess 

ou will want to put in full sheets of 
oundation next year; that is, if you 
have any bees left next spring. Six 
frames 10x15 inches are not enough 
for an average colony, if it was all 
worker-comb. Not less than ten 
such frames will give sufficient brood, 
and room for stores for an average 
colony.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


From the data given no one cal 
tell, but I hazard the guess that there 
will be too few bees to winter safely. 
There should be at least two quarts 
of workers now, to go through the 
winter, and be of value in the spring. 
I should advise a change of queens.— 
J. E. POND. 

The condition is too indefinitely 
stated. A change of queens is ev! 
dently essential. In a good cellar 
these colonies might “‘ pull through 
the winter.—THE EDITOR. 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or i 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure 0 
write your name and address plainly. Look 
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Correspondence. 
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This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center Of the State named; 
8 northof the center; 2 south; OF east; 
+0 west; and this 4 northeast: *O northwest: 
southeast; and P southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Uncapped Nywphs—Observations, 


J. F. LATHAM. 








When examining the brood-combs, 
the observant bee-keeper will notice, 
scattered over their surface, in a 
comparatively compact mass of cap- 
ed brood, cells ype filled with 
honey, others filled with honey but 
open, and some containing honey, 
and sealed ; while others will contain 
pollen in greater or less quantities. 
At the same time the bee-keeper will 
observe empty cells, cells containin 
eggs, larve in their various stages o 
development, capped brood and 
“bare-headed”’ nymphs, scattered 
here and there in combs that contain, 
otherwise, an unbroken mass of pol- 
len and sealed honey. 

Upon scrutinizing the combs alluded 
to above, it will be noticed that the 
orifices of the cells containing the 
bare-headed nymphs are slightly con- 
tracted, and protrude beyond their 
surroundings, evincing the appear- 
ance of having been left by the nurse- 
bees for a future finishing touch. The 
pup appear to be cocoonless. 

When a cause for the “ bare-head- 
ed” phenomena is sought. the condi- 
tions and immediate surroundings in 
which they exist. seem to call for 
some attention. Reasoning from ef- 
fect to cause, several items present 
themselves for the exercise of thought 
asindices by which the investigator 
may be led to the true source of the 
lusus nature ; for such it appears to be. 


In many of the uncapped cells, 
alluded to, the larve die before 
reaching the pupze stage, and are re- 
moved by the bees; while others 
Teach the imago stage before vitality 
becomes extinct, and are removed by 
the bees also. In some of the cells 
the remains of the larve and pupe 
Will be found in all grades of decom- 
position, having the appearance, and 
emitting the odor of foul brood. 
When my attention was first drawn 
to the phenomena of “ bare-aeaded 
brood.” I attributed the cause to 
a defective development — stunted 
growth—the result of inefficient nurs- 
ing, inadequate nourishment, lack of 
warmth, etc.; behind which, the con- 
stitutional stamina of the progenitors 
Were entitled toa due share of con- 
sideration. One item in support of a 
defective development, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, appears 
lo exist in the fact before noted, that 

¢ bare-headed nymphs are cocoon- 

ess. If such is a fact, it presents a 
very sound basis for the conclusion, 

ata lack of vitality in the larve 
Mevents them from performing a 





radical task—that of supplying the 
swaddling-bands required by nature 
during the transformation period. 


I can recall but a few instances 
when I have seen many unsealed 
pups in colonies having vigorous 
queens, when the strength of the col- 
ony was properly divided between the 
duties of the brood-chamber and the 
supers. During the past season I 
hived about one-half of a medium- 
sized swarm on eight all-worker 
combs,a year old, from which the 
honey was extracted last fall. At 
the time for the brood to be capped, I 
found the four central combs a com- 
ee mass, one-half of which, at a 
air estimate, was ‘ bare-headed.”’ 
My first thought, on observing the 
condition of the colony was, that the 
old honey adhering to combs after 
extracting, had generated foul brood ; 
but as I could discern no visible evi- 
dence of the disease (other than 
enough to nurse conjeeture),1I was 
satisfied with the theory that the 
numerical strength of the colony 
was not adequate to the prolificness of 
the queen. On examining the colony 
afterwards, I found but few ‘“ bare- 
headed’ nymphs, and at the present 
time it is among my best. 


Although some of the correspond- 
ents of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
are inclined toinfer that a cause for 
the ** bare-headed ” phenumena may 
be attributable to the presence of in- 
cipient foul brood, a close observation 
of its various conditions has not, as 
yet, convinced me that it is invariably 
a vade mecum of the foul brood dis- 
ease, although it may, in some in- 
stances, be a premonition that the 
germs of that malady are lurking in 
the organism of the occupants of the 
hives or their surroundings. From a 
short and decisive experience with 
foul brood, five years ago, I am led to 
think that the disease, in its round of 
development, occupies a position in 
the list of maladies accompanying 
bee life, of a decidedly specitic char- 
acter; but it may not limit its ray- 
ages to any one species of insects. 


Next to the diagnosis of the “* bare- 
headed” (!) phenomena, comes the 
influence of their presence in the 
combs on the profit-and-loss aspect of 
the pe we If bare-headed nymphs 
develop vigorous workers, they are 
harmless; but ifa majority of them 
die before maturing, and the minority 
survive only to make puny laborers, 
their presence in the hives must 
surely result in loss to the apiarist. 


Next in order,is the question of 
prevention or cure. As I am too 
much of a novice to attempt to 
dictate a method of correction, I will 
suggest a prevention only, viz: Keep 
all colonies vigorous ! 

Cumberland,? Me. 





@” The Pan-Handle Bee-Kee ’ Association 
will hold its next meeting in the K. of P. Hall, No. 
1138 Main St., Wheeling. W. Va., on Oct. 26 and 27, 
1887. All bee-keepers are cordially invited. 

W. L. KINSEY, Sec. 





ee” The Wabash County Bee-Kee 
tion will meet in the Court House at 
on Oct. 26, 1887. A large and interesting program 
has been arranged, and all bee-keepers are cordi- 
ally invited. F. & Comsrocok, Sec. 


rs’ Associa- 


abash, Ind., | 





Hints about Handling Bees Stings, ete 


WM. MUTH-RASMUSSEN. 








The bee is, as everybody knows, 
rovided with a formidable weapon, 
ormidable in proportion to its size 
and effect: but this weapon (the 
sting) is very seldom used, except as 
a means of defense. The honey-bee 
is naturally a peace-loving insect, and 
has no desire to molest anybody as 
long as it is left to pursue its indus- 
trious calling without interference. 


While flitting from flower to flower, 
or sipping the water at the bank of a 
babbling brook, the bee has no more 
thought of warfare than the man who 

acefully works to provide for his 

oved ones at home. But let an evil- 
disposed person try to injure this 
home or its occupants, or rob it of its 
hard-earned stores, and the man is 
immediately on the defense with the 
best means at his disposal. 

Can you blame the bee, the most in- 
dustrious and intelligent insect, for 
what you commend in man? Its 
sagacity and courage are to be ad- 
mired rather than deplored. Without 
these qualities the bee and its precious 
stores would be a prey for numerous 
enemies, all too fond of insect-food 
and honey, and but little of the latter 
would fall to the share of him to 
whom the Creator gave “dominion 
over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth.” 

It then devolves upon man to learn 
the nature and traits of the bees, and 
to so use this knowledge that he may 
reap the fruits of their industry with- 
out pain or danger to himself, and 
without unnecessary annoyance or 
harm to these humble servants. 

The time of cruelly submitting a 
colony of bees to a horrible death over 
the brimstone-pit, for the purpose of 
obtaining a scant supply of honey, is 
past. As well might we kill the 
sheep to obtain its wool, or the goose 
for her feathers. By proper precau- 
tions there is no more danger in ob- 
taining the honey than the wool and 
feathers. Certain rules must be ob- 
served, to be sure; but by means of 
these rules the bee-keeper is as safe 
at his work as a workman in any 
other occupation. 


AVERSIONS OF BEES. 


Bees dislike all black, dark or iron- 
gray colors; fur, hair and wool are an 
abomination to them. The bee keeper 
should, therefore, avoid clothing of 
such material and colors, when in the 
apiary. He should also keep his hair 
and beard covered; and as the eyes 
and nostrils present dark spots in the 
face, more liable to attack than the 
smooth skin. itis generally safest to 
keep the whole head protected by 
some kind of a bee-veil. This may be 
simply a sack of dark-blue mosquito- 
bar or tarlatan, or it may be a flour- 
sack with a piece of wire-cloth in- 
serted in front of the face. 

The best bee-hat is made by sewing 
acylinder of wire-cloth to the rim of 
'astraw or calico hat, and adding a 
‘broad strip of cloth to the bottom of 
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eee 
the cylinder. The cloth falls over the | feather in water. This prevents them | requires the closest attention at tig 
shoulders, or may be tucked under|from taking wing immediately, and| very time the bees demand it. 
the coat-collar. The hands should | getting the impression that a shower | soon as spring has fairly opened, then 
never be protected. Any kind of|is coming up, they are more desirous | is work to be done at the bees, ang gy 
glove which may be worn will be| of taking care of themselves than of| there is at strawberries, raspberries 
more objectionable to the bees than | attacking their owner. etc. As the season advances, the 
the bare hands. If the bees are par-| Independence, Calif. ‘| bees become more ageneave in their 
ap nate ore a vy 4 off a ps ee so do - e berries. |p 
e back of the hands and dip them e height of the picking season whey, 
frequently in cold water. Sok the eyes of the ruit-raiser must be 
Quick motions and sudden jars to every wnere see that pickers are 
the hive should be avoided. Hives A Full Colony of B 8, making good work, to settle disputes, 
should, therefore, never be opened in to make sure that berries are promptly 
cold weather, when the propolis, with sent to their proper destination, and 


which the cover and frames are fast-| 4.51 have noticed the “Swarm of iis tne See te Eee 


tened, is hard, and when everythin : : 
comes apart with asnap. The breat Be’s” on page 438, and do not think | jess possessed of a very cool head, is 


: Are it more than a nucleus, I send to the h 

of some persons is objectionable to) AxienicaN Bre JOURNAL what I| enough to ‘make fim go disieay 
on the comb. 1 fre sane oI wh vd consider a “full colony,” selected! when a dozen swarms may come out 
and move around, and I find that-such May, Mich., Sept. 1, 1887. for each comes at the same time ; and 
a blow of cool air is less objectionable| [The “full colony” referred to in| What is wanted is something to occupy 
and less irritating to them than| the above, is as follows :—ED.] the lessure time of the bee-Keeper. 
smoke. Teaching school, I think, comes 

FRIGHT OF BEES, Biruthiulteelt,and Siaioraltoad; | nearer to it; for the busy time with 


B watchful, B ready, B open, B frank, ¢ bees comes in the summer vacation; 
Bees have a natural fear of smoke.| 8B manly to all men, what ere B their rank. and one with sufficient strength and 


op ey create me gas = "> — B calm. B retiring. B ne'er led astray, the right taste might take care of 
Be ; - , 

of ae 4 with which to pr Bee! a. B careful, but yet B sure to B-stow ; quite a number of colonies without 

dose ox divert the bees... judicious B temperate, B steadfast, to anger B slow. err gy ton hoc | — oe. A. 

: Y = |B truthful. Bf 4B fair. nk, however, he would in time de- 

use of smoke the bees may be made B meek, and of all mite-B-haviour B-ware, cide as I did, to give up one or the 

to move in any direction desired, as| § pleasant. B patient tb hamble with: other. A notableexception, however, 


they will always retreat from it. ~ “9 ie ees i Pe 9 is in the case of Mr. B. A. Gastman 
A roll of cotton rags of the size and| B mindful of time, and B certain it flies.” of Decatur, Ills., who has been for 


shape of bologna sausage makes a| # popetul, B cheer BPs. B Kind, many years superintendent of schools, 
Lg A a Da geme e The blo. should B brave, and B-ware of the sins that B-set, = Tam a ne ree = gon 
b possible to pre-| 4&8 sure that no sin shall another B-get. imé a bee-Keeper. r. Gastman, 
vent blazing, and tied every two B prudent, & liberal ; of order B fond. however, is a man of magnificent 
inches. The bellows-smoker, now so| 3% !¢s* ‘an you need, B-fore buying B-yond. | physique—by the way, it just occurs ga 

commonly used by bee-keepers, is,| B prompt and B dutiful. stile pote. to me that he is very much the build 
however, a far superior implement, aS| _B thoughtful, B thankful, what ’ere may B-tide ; of G. M. Doolittle—and looks as if he wi 
it will burn anything that will burn) Bee ee eae, Balen might easily do the work of two ordi- th 
in a stove, and avoids danger Of fire,| B-loved shalt thou B, and all else B thine. nary men. as 
which is often caused by the cotton Of course, there may be many ha 
roll. Gleanings. ape hee artments ~ gig oer mae or; 
MANIPULATING COMBS. : ; : Individuals may have develope tw 

SE ey gs SRST Bee-Keeping With other Pursiits, {special taste and ability, where 1 
é manipulation of combs great somewhat successful combination 
aa — a. to pinch or DR. C. C. MILLER. might be made. For instance, the 
Siteuled te och lo Gneghiienly | at esate ee schuat {now Sacrtdaatly ‘oct dia 1 
err . , Mae ou e-keeping be made an ex- ‘ the 
passe J to the other bees in the hive, clusive business, or should it be pur-| Vogue) could take care of bees with- the 
or bh eo vue "1 * h a e 18| sued in conjunction with some other | Out interfering with his * schools, ou 
beely er or : Ings th e “s a €W | business? ‘This question can be best | held only on the long evenings. do 
pally neutralize and conmeal the lox | 22swered after considering some of| But what we are after is something Hi th 
a tho so conce € oder) the pursuits that may be combined | that may be done by almost any one col 
posen. with bee-keeping. I am competent! with the — qualifications to be pu! 
When it is necessary to remove the | to speak of only a few ; and if it seems|a good bee-keeper. I think | have 
bees from a comb, the best way is to| really desirable that there shall be a| heard poultry-keeping spoken of it wil 
shake them off, holding the frame so| combination, perhaps others may be/| connection with bee-keeping. That, agi 
securely that it will not slip out of| called out. Perhaps I may arouse| again, comes too much like berry- dre 
the fingers. As, however, some bees | Mr. G. M. Doolittle by saying that 1} raising. When work begins to press are 
will hold on with the tenacity of a| think he has made one of the worst! with the bees, old Biddy will be want B® Qu 
kitten, they must be brushed off. For combinations possible in combining | ing to sit, and perhaps two or thre ma 
this purpose nothing is better than a| bee-keeping witb small-fruit raising. | hens will be sitting on one nest, per dir 
single, large eagle feather, This I think there is a somewhat general | sistently oe from where you m0 

should be frequently ag in water | impression that bee-keeping and rais-| want them, till you feel like shuttig 
to keep it soft and pliable. A wing} ing small fruits go nicely together. | your teeth together hard, and sayivg, Ba 
or brush is not desirable, as the bees | There is this much to say in favor of |** What does make you act so, wheu! the 
may get entangled in the feathers, |it—that the man with the right taste|haven’t time to fuss with you? ! am 
hair or fibers, which is very exasper-| for bee-keeping is apt to have the| should just like to te your necks ing 
ating to them. : right taste for a fruit-raiser; and if|for you.” Yet after all this is said, the 
If a comb contains queen-cells, | successful at either he would be suc-| there remains the fact that, in # hu 
which it is desirable to save, such a} cessful at the other if he should turn | least two instances, periodicals have L. 
comb must, however, not be shaken, | his attention to it. been published having for their sp at 
as the sudden motion is liable toin-| Buta business to be combined with | cialties_bee-keeping and poultry-t* aq 
jure the embryo queen. The bees! bee-keeping should be one that would|ing. Why this, unless the two pu Wil 
must then all be brushed off, and to | require the attention of the bee-keeper | suits were supposed to have soil bee 
dampen their possible ire at this pro-| mainly at a time when his bees re-| special adaptation to each other ? thi 
ceeding, it is advisable to sprinkle} quire nocare. So far as my experi-} To tell the truth,if a young ® bla 
them slightly, and frequently dip the|ence goes, the small-fruit business! to-day were to write me, “I have# 





S. M’LEES. 
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jeast ordinary ability as a bee-keeper, 
and have decided thatI must have 
some other pursuit to connect with 
pee-keeping, what shall it be?” with 
my present knowledge I should reply, 
“Keep poultry.” ut I would not 
have any hens sitting in swarming 
time, nor, indeed, with flocks of little 
chicks wandering about, trying to lose 
themselves in the wet grass. I have 
studied some little about it, and taken 
some Observations; and I think the 
whole business of poultry-raising 
night be done almost entirely when 
bees require little attention. — 

Mind you, I do not say it is best to 
combine at all; butif combining is 
done, the merits of poultry-keeping 
deserve consideration. 

Marengo, Ils. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Fecundation of Queens. 


ARAD C. BALCH. 








On page 567 is an article by Mr. N. 

W. McLain, on the fecundation of 
queens, which 1 have read with a 
great deal of interest, as he is the first 
man I have heard of that has sus- 
tained me in the discovery which I 
made 15 or 20 years ago, and have 
racticed more or less ever since. I 
fave rar principally on queens 
that had defective wings, and could 
never fly to meet the drones on the 
wing. have given the manner of 
working, several times, in the Michi- 
gan State Bee-Keepers’ conventions. 

I have always found more trouble 
with drones than queens. I avoid 
that in a measure by catching drones 
as they come back to the hive after 
having their flight. I insert the sex 
organ of the male into the queen be- 
tween the first and second rings of 
the abdomen on the underside of the 
= It is donein my fingers by 
orcing the queen’s abdomen back, 
by pressing on it with the drone until 
the rings open, and then by pressing 
the drone, his sex organ will come 
out, and if held properly, the work is 
done. The queen will frequently draw 
the dead drone (if at once put ona 
comb) all over it, until some worker 
pulls it away. 

If by any chance I do not succeed 
with the first drone, I do not try 
again that day 5 for if I use two 
drones, unless I cage the queen, they 
are almost sure to ball and kill her. 
Query: Is not one reason why so 
many queens are lost on their wed- 
ding trip, because a queen has met 
more than one drone ? 

I should think, from Mr. Otis N. 

ldwin’s description, that he holds 

them the same as I have done, but I 
am not sure. I succeéded in fertiliz- 
ing my first queen after she had met 
the drones, that had hatched by the 
hundreds ; it was at atime when Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth was selling queens 
at $10 each, and was one reared from 
aqueen bought of him. I mated ber 
With a pure Italian drone, and her 
bees were pure, which was a rare 


Country Gentleman. 


A Plea for Wide Frames. 


GEO. A. STOCKWELL. 








A light harvest demonstrates the 
value or convenience of the wide 
frame for surplus honey. In a good 
season the bees may fill every box in 
the 24 or 28 box crate. They may fill 
more than one,and the crates, thus 
filled, may be sent to market undis- 
turbed. This is the theory of it, and 
a special crate is made for the pur- 
ose. But the practice is different. 
n sending honey to market the bee- 
keeper aims to make an attractive 
package, if he wishes to sell twice in 
the same place. Therefore, he will 
not send a crate of honey to market 
without first removing some of the 
propolis, for several reasons, viz: 

irst, the consumer of honey, or 
buyer, knows nothing about propolis, 
and may think that it is in the honey 
as well as in the crate; second, the 
boxes covered with propolis in warm 
weather cannot be handled without 
soiling the hands, and any bee-keeper 
knows that “several washings” are 
required to remove it; and, third, 
honey thus sent is uncleanly in ap- 
pearance. 


TIERING UP. 


No honey ought to be sent to mar- 
ket in crates used on the hives, and 
probably very little is so sent. 
Another reason for using crates is 
that they can be tiered a Opinions 
differ as to tiering up. e advanced 
bee-keeper takes off the honey as 
soon as capped, or aS soon as all or'| 
nearly all the sections in the case are 
capped, and does not leave ‘“*com- 
pleted ” honey to serve as a door-mat 
or a highway to an upper crate. It 
will become soiled. 


Honey should be taken from the 
hive as soon afterit is — as pos- 
sible. At all events, no bee-keeper 
wishes his honey mixed. He cannot 
— the mingling of different 
inds toa certain extent, but he ma 
have the early honey, unmixed wit 
midsummer honey, and the latter free 





from fall honey. 


sections will have dark honey on one | 
side and light on the other. A sec- 
tion taken from a hive about Aug. 1, 
had on one side half of the honey | 
dark, almost black (probably chestnut | 
honey), and the rest of that side white. | 
Certainly, we do not want apple-| 
bloom or raspberry honey mixed with 
chestnut or buckwheat honey. There- | 
fore, honey should be removed three | 
times in a season, if not oftener. 
UTILITY OF WIDE FRAMES. 

The utility of the wide frames is! 
shown here. Suppose on the first of | 
August it is desired to remove the | 
surplus honey of ahive. There are| 
eight sections in the centre capped | 
and ready for market,and as many | 
more are uncapped, or partly capped. | 
The crate itself is glued fast, what- | 





thing at first, as there were so many 
ks in the country,and few Italians. 
Kalamazoo. 9 Mich 


ever the arrangement may be. Of) 
course it can be removed, but it were | 


better not to disturbit. If the crate! 





should be removed, it must be taken 
into a room, for one cannot work long 
over a crate of honey in the open 
apiary. 
honey left for the bee-keeper. 


If we do, there will be no 


The section boxes, also, are held 


fast by propolis, and it is almost im- 
possible to remove the sections as 
quickly as the case demands, without 


breaking one of them, or an adjoining 
section. If, however, the wide frames 
are used, holding either four or eight 
boxes, each frame may be pried off in 
an instant, the bees shaken off, the 
completed sections pushed out, and 
fresh boxes inserted. The uncapped, 
or partly capped sections, are brought 
together over the centre of the hive 
and the new boxes placed outside of 
them. 

Another advantage is that only one 
frame is exposed at atime. After one 
is taken out, cover the hive with the 
usual cover, if convenient to handle, 
or have a sheet ready to draw over the 
hive when the frame is taken out. 


There are many unfilled crates this 
season, and many with no more in 
them than when puton. Everywhere 
the crop is light, and the bees appear 
to have so little to do that they can 
give their whole attention to assisting 
the bee-keeper in removing a little 
honey. Inan apiary of 20 colonies, 
and in one of 12,it has been almost 
impossible to open a hive without 
starting a bee-fight, and bee-and-man 
fight, for they fall upon the operator 
without mercy. 

Providence.4 R. I. 


_s -~<_>- -) — —- 


For the Amertcan Bee Journal 


The Season in Central Illinois, 


GEO. F. ROBBINS. 








Fourteen days agoa week of rain 
commenced, which may, perhaps, be 
said to have ended+our long drouth, 
which, in this immediate region, has 
lasted since June 10, and in some 
parts near here,a great deal longer 
than that. Grass, which has been 
dried up since early in July, is now 
growing nicely. But a frost a few 
days before the rains commenced, 


If honey is left in the hive, some| nipped the honey-plants, so that bees 


have not gathered anything for over 
two weeks. 

We had about ten days of good 
honey-weather in the first half of 
June, with perhaps ten days more 
during which bees gathered any sur- 
plus at all. I took off about 725 
pounds of comb honey, and extracted 
some 375 pounds—just one-fourth of 
a fair crop from 56 colonies of bees, 
less than 50 cf them good ones. My 
bees managed to live and breed 
through the summer. 

Usually the stubble fields grow con- 
siderable crops of heart’s-ease, but 
that source of honey was this yeara 
total failure. Goldenrod, asters and 
Spanish-needle were numerous, but 
yielded very little. I have never yet 
had so little honey in my hives at the 
close of the season asnow. Yet with 
what they have of clover honey in 
their combs, and what they gathered 
from late fowers (which I am work- 
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ing to get into about six combs each), 
I expect to keep them until April. 1 
had but few swarms, and only in- 
creased my apiary to 66 colonies, 
which I have reduced so far to 58. 


There is no honey in Springfield, ex- 
cept a little that I took there some 
time ago. Some producers whom I 
know, rushed their honey in last July, 
selling it at 10 cents per pound. I ex- 

ect to reserve mine for my home 
rade. The prospect is that I shall 
easily dispose of it all within a few 
miles of home at higher rates than 
last year. Very few around here ob- 
tained any surplus at all. 

Mechanicsburg,© Llls., Oct. 10, 1887. 


Read at the Ga. Agricultural Convention. 


The Developments of Bee-Keeping, 


COL. J. B. MITCHELL. 





From the earliest ages of the world 
bees have been invested with pecu- 
liar interest, and have claimed the 
attention, not only of the unlearned 
and ignorant, but of the student and 
naturalist as well. The mystery 
which so long enveloped them and 
their habits added not a little to the 
zest with which their history was in- 
vestigated. The discoveries of the 
last thirty years, however, have so 
elucidated the laws of bee-instinct, 
that no important point is any longer 
a subject of controversy or po Stag 
and in the light now thrown upon the 
subject, no branch of moral economy 
can be more definitely regulated or 
conducted with such absolute cer- 
tainty of success. 


The management of bees can only 
be successful when conducted with a 

rfect understanding of their natural 

istory,and in accordance with the 
instincts that govern them. In the 
words of an eminent writer on this 
subject, the business may be viewed 
asa science, having for its object the 
attainment of a correct knowledge of 
all that pertains to the life, habits 
and instincts of the busy bee, and as 
a practical art, which regards all the 
attainments thus made, and to be 
made, as the only reliable foundation 
of successful management. 


Bees in themselves have the same 
essential habits that were given to 
them when they first winged their 
flight in the Garden of Eden, as 

rmanent and unvarying as the at- 
raction of gravitation, or the natural 
laws of our solar system. They act 
alike under like circumstances; are 
incapable of education, and learn 
nothing. Itis by taking advantage 
of their unchangeable habits that we 
can control their actions and make 
them subservient to our own good 
pleasure, just as we take advantage 
of the immutable laws of the universe 
and appropriate them to our own con- 
veniences. The laws which govern 
these wonderful little insects are 

culiar to themselves, different from 
hose which govern everything else. 
They are simple, and one can manage 
them in almost any way he chooses, 
so long as he does not go contrary to 
their instincts, but they are fixed and 





immutable, and when we deviate 
from them in the smallest degree, we 
may expect failure, either partial or 
total, to be the result. To be success- 
ful, then, in the practical art, the 
science upon which it is founded 
must be thoroughly understood. 


All these laws are fully and clearly 
explained in various able works on 
the subject which have been published 
and are now accessible to all who 
desire to acquire a knowledge of them. 
It is not my purpose or intention to 
speak of them further than is neces- 
sary to give a general idea of what 
has been accomplished in climates 
less favorable to success than ours, 
and leave you to judge, if such results 
can be obtained in the bleak and in- 
hospitable regions of the North, what 
might be done, or rather what might 
not be done, among our rich plants, 
under our sunny skies, by a system 
of intelligent bee-culture. 

Notwithstanding the attention that 
bee-culture has always received, and 
the efforts that, from time to time, 
have been made to perfect some in- 
vention to assist the owner in obtain- 
ing the greatest amount of surplus 
honey in the best form, and with the 
least injury to the bees, and to also 
give him the control of the interior of 
the hive, so as to enable him, at any 
time, to tell if anything was wrong, 
and apply the remedy, it was not un- 
til the present century that such a 
thing was actually accomplished. 


Between the years 1834 and 1845 
several persons in Europe and in this 
country invented hives in which the 
combs were to be built,each on a 
separate bar or frame, which could be 
readily taken out and replaced at 
pleasure, and without injury to the 
combs, and thus a new era in ‘bee- 
keeping was commenced. 

There is nothing in these hives 
which is intended to pereeees the 
labor of the bees or their keeper. 
They are simply aids to the work. 
The great advantage they possess is 
the command they give of every 
comb, placing it in your power to 
— exactly the condition of your 

ees. 

There is much difference of opinion 
among bee-keepers as to which is the 
best hive, and without pretending to 
say what may or may not be accom- 
plished with other hives, it isnowa 
matter of history that the Langstroth 
hive has given the best results that 
have ever been obtained by any hive 
in the world. 

It is not positively certain whether 
bees were found in thiscountry at the 
time it was first visited by Europeans 
ornot. Itis thought by some that 
they were, while others contend that 
they were not, but were imported by 
some of the first settlers from Eng- 
land. In support of this proposition 
we hear of a tradition among the In- 
dians, that the appearance of honey- 
bees, which they called ‘*the white 
man’s fly,”’ was a sure indication of 
the white man’s coming to take pos- 
session of the land. In the investi- 
gation of this subject, which is of no 
great importance at this time, I have 
seen bees inthe same locality so en- 
tirely different as to create an impres- 





——— 


sion that there were at least two dig. 
tinct races of the so-called black begs, 
and that possibly some were natives 
of this country, while the others wer, 
imported. : 

As soon as the practicability of the 
movable-comb hive became a certain 
fact, new interest was awakened jp 
bee-culture. Hundreds were induced 
to commence the business that would 
never have done so under the old 
system. A new and much better sys. 
tem of management has been deyel. 
oped, larger quantities of honey haye 
been obtained, which, going to mar. 
ket in better shape, has increased the 
demand and made a better market. A 
few years ago honey could only be 
sold in small quantities or by the hun- 
dred weight, but now it is sold by the 
barrel, hogshead or ton. The Agri. 
cultural Department at Washington 
no longer considers bee-keeping a 
business of no importance, but its 

ents all over the country now ip- 
clude in their reports the results of 
bee-keeping the same as that of other 
agricultural pursuits. The present 

roduction of honey in this country 
s estimated at about one hundred 
millions of pounds per annum, repre- 
senting a value of about fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars. 


In the year 1879 two enterprising 
apiarists started for the Old World in 
quest of new species of bees, with the 
hope that they might discover and in- 
troduce into America some that were 
of more value than any we then had. 
After visiting the principal apiaries 
of Europe, they located on the island 
of Cyprus, where they established a 
large apiary in the city of Larnaca 
On the island they found the Cyprian 
bees, a pure and distinct race, which 
had been isolated from all other races 
by confinement to that island for per- 
haps thousands of years. They also 
obtained a new variety known now as 
Holy-Land or Syrian bees. Some of 
them they got from Jerusalem, and 
other places in Judea; some from 
Jaffa, some from east of the Jordan 
and Dead sea, some from Damascus, 
and some from Mount Lebanon and 
other places. In the month of June, 
1880, one of the apiarists returned to 
America, bringing a large number of 
the queens of these two races of bees 
with him, and since that time thou- 
sands of them have found their way 
to this country. 


The Cyprians are described as bear- 
ing a close resemblance to the Ital- 
ians, but having a reddish golden 
shield running across the back between 
the wings, and the under side of the 
abdomen being of a light golden color, 
which becomes darker towards the 
extremity. It is claimed that 4 
honey-gatherers they are superior to 
any other race, but their stores are 
protected with so much determination 
that few who have encountered them 
once are very ready to do so the sec- 
ond time. I have seen but 2 colonies 
of them, and though I am regarded 
by some as an enthusiast in bee-cul- 
ture, I do not hesitate to say that, if 
all bees were like the Cyprians, ! 
should give up the business. 

The Syrians also bear a close re 
semblance to Italians, but are d¢ 
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scribed as being a little brighter, and 
perhaps a trifle smaller. They are 
said to be excellent honey-gatherers, 
and are even more sure to repel rob- 
pers than Italians, but are more irri- 
table, and, worst of all, when once 
aroused, are totally indifferent to 
smoke, and fight undismayed to the 
last. Both of these races have ad- 
mirers, who prefer them to the more 
gentle and amiable Italians, but so 
faras my information extends, they 
are as yet in a hopeless minority. 
Another new race introduced sey- 
eral years ago, from Carniola, near 
the Adriatic sea, is now attracting 
considerable attention in this coun- 
try. They are described as being 
much like our common bees in ap- 
pearance, more gentle than Italians, 
and good workers, but as they in- 
crease rapidly, it is said that they do 
not lay up as much surplus as some 
others. hat the ultimate verdict 
of the public will be in rezard to their 
value remains to be seen. 
Hawkinsville,© Ga. 





Western Agriculturist. 


How to Secure Straight Combs, 


Cc. P. DADANT. 








This is the basis of successful bee- 
culture, for it is impossible to handle 
the bees, unless the combs are hang- 
ing perfectly straight in the frames, 
so as to be easily taken out separately. 

The plan formerly in use, and indi- 
cated by Langstroth, was a bevel on 
the lower side of the top-bar. This 
bevel, made in the shape of a Y, was 
sometimes made very small, and 
usually succeeded tolerably. Yet it 
happened very often that the bees 
would join the comb of one frame to 
that of another, and when they were 
full of honey, it was impossible to 
separate them without cutting the 
comb and causing a great deal of 
honey to run out, drowning bees and 
sometimes attracting robbers. 

The invention of comb foundation 
has finally and forever put an end to 
crooked combs, wherever it is used. 
Comb foundation forces them to build 
tombs which hang in the frames “‘ as 
straight as a board.”’ Indeed, it has 
tven One advantage over natural 
comb, itis more regular. This was 
faid very truly by one of our leading 
bee-keepers at an Eastern convention. 

There are, however, some attentions 
necessary in order to deprive the full 
benefit of the comb foundation in ob- 
taining straight combs. For instance, 
the hives should be perfectly level 
fom side to side, so that the founda- 
tion will not hang out of the frame, 

ut will remain perpendicular in it 
itil the bees have it finished and 

Well fastened to the sides. It should 
iso be well fastened to the centre of 

étop-bar. This is done by pressing 
the edge of it down on the under side 
ofthe bar with a knife, while the wax 
8 Warm enough to be quite pliable. 

When foundation is given to a 
tong natural swarm, it should be 
given sparingly, not more than 2 or 3 
liches deep in each frame, for if a 

llsheet be given, the large numbers 





of bees that will cluster on it will 
cause it to sag. 
iven safely to colonies which have 
been divided, or even to full colonies 
in early spring before they have at- 
tained full strength. 

But in order to secure straight 
combs, it is not absolutely necessary 
to give more than a small strip of 
foundation on each frame running 
along the full length of the frame. 
With such strips on each frame, and 
hives set perpendicular from side to 
side, straight combs will be secured 
every time. It is, however, advisable 
to set the hive somewhat slanting 
forward. This will cause the water 
from rain or moisture to run out of 
the hive, and will not prevent the 
combs from — perpendicular, 
since the slope will be in the length 
of the frames, and not across them. 

Hamilton,o+ Ills. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


My Experience with Tin-T Cases. 


JAMES HEDDON, 











Much has been written of late con- 
cerning this style of surplus case. As 
I have used tin-T cases for four or 
five years, to a greater or less extent, 
and along side of my old, non-reversi- 
ble case, as well as my new reversi- 
ble, wide frame case, and others, I 
would be pleased to give my opinions, 
formed during this experience. This 
year I had in use about equal parts of 
the three styles of cases above men- 
tioned ; or, perhaps, I may more cor- 
rectly say, a majority of the tin-T 
cases. 

When I do not wish to use any sep- 
arators, my old-style case, now pretty 
well known as the ‘‘ Heddon case,” 
(which is so much used and prized by 
many leading apiarists both in this 
and other countries,) I find vastly 
superior to any and all others. When 
I come to the use of separators, then 
I prefer my new reversible wide- 
frame case to any and all others, for 
every reason except cost. In point 
of expense, the tin-T case is prefer- 
able where separators are to be used. 

It was some five or six years ago 
that Mr. Vandervort, of foundation- 
mill-fame, first described to me his 
excellent process of making the tin- 
T sina most perfect manner ; I do not 
know who is the prior maker and 
user of the tin-T cases, but at that 
time Mr. Vandervort had used them 
for some years. 


I prefer my present style of wide 
cases with tin separators, to T cases, 
not because I wish to invert it, but 
because I can invert each longitudi- 
nal row of sections in each wide 
frame separately, or jump the outside 


rows of sections to the centre, at will. | 
I have found very little, if any, ad- | 


vantage in having a surplus case 
reversible. 

- The past two years’ experience has 
taught me the impracticability of in- 
verting the entire surplus case at 
once. I cannot better give the rea- 
sons than to quote a few sentences 
from my former writings. With re- 


Full sheets can be/|I 


| care of those empty combs. 


prado inverting the surplus sections, 
said : 

‘If the combs are not sufficiently 
developed, to be properly attached to 
the sides of the sections, they will fall 
over, making a mess. On the 
other hand, if they are pretty nearl 

all capped over, and then reve 4 
they will either be finished without 
being attached at the top at all, or 
else, what is oftener the case, be 
ridged and made to look bungling as 
they are attached to the bottom-piece, 
now at the top of the case. They are 
also not so white and beautiful as 
those not so reversed. There is, how- 
ever, a short period in the ——e 
ment of these little surplus combs in 
which inverting results in all the ad- 
vantages ever claimed for it; but as 
it is a fact that the combs of a whole 
case are rarely all at this stage of 
development at one time, I am unani- 
mously in favor of inverting them b 

wide frames. I find the developmen 

in all four sections in any one wide 
frame, usually to be almost univer- 
sally the same, which makes this sys- 
tem practical,and at the same time I 
perform this operation I am also 
‘jumping ” the outside frames to the 
centre (as Mr. Manum terms it) 
wherever I find variance in their com- 
pletion. I find that variance in the 
completion of sections, exists from 
side to side, and not from end to end, 
of the cases; which is one fact that 
warrants preference for wide frames.” 


To conclude, I will say that whoever 
can afford it, will do well to adopt 
the wide-frame case, made with in- 
vertible wide frames, as I use them 
with the new-hive system. Those 
who are making a large number of 
cases, and wish to economize, will do 
well to use the T-case. 

With the wide-frame case I perfer 
tin separators, and use none other, 
while with the T-case I use and pre- 
fer wood separators exclusively. (I 
am now talking about the use of cases 
with separators.) Without separa- 
tors I would never use anything but 
the cases bearing my name,with wood 
partitions. Except that it is not well 
adapted to the use of separators, I 
consider it preferable to all other 
cases in every respect, and I firmly 
believe that it cannot be improved 
upon in any particular whatever. It 
bas never been improved since I 
placed it before the public; and every 
suggestion of improvement made by 
myself or others, has turned out to be 
only adamage, I firmly believe that 
this will be the surplus case for years 
to come, for all those who do not use 
separators. 

owagiac,? Mich. 





Exchange. 


Preserve Empty Hives and Combs, 


WILL. M. KELLOGG. 








Pile up your surplus hives and 
boxes in a dry place, with the en- 
| trances closed to keep out the mice 
'and ** mud. daubers,” and then, fabs 

irst, 





sort them over,and lay to one side 


lall the poor ones, but save all the 
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straight worker comb,no matter if they 
are pretty black; they are just as 
good, ifclean. If you have lumber to 
spare (or can get a large box), make a 
box of any size that will suit your con- 
venience, and pile up the combs, not 
too tightly, in it till the box is full, 
standing the combs on each other, 
like bricks on end, just as they stood 
in the hive. Leave one corner open 
so you can place in an old tin can, in 
which place a few whittlings, or very 
rotten wood, sprinkled with a little 
kerosene; light this, and then pour 
on a couple of table-spoonfuls of sul- 
phur, meanwhile holding your breath, 
or you will get a foretaste of purga- 
tory not relishable. 


You should place a board or two 
between the fire and the combs, to 
revent the first combs getting too 
hot. Cover the box with boards, but 
leave a little ventilation both at the 
top and bottom or the sulphur will 
soon choke out. If the sulphur burns 
well, this will kill every moth-worm 
in the combs, but mind that it does 
not touch the eggs; give them a week 
to hatch, then fumigate again, and to 
be sure you have them all, give the 
combs a third dose. Those combs 
containing pollen you will find in- 
fested the worse. 


If you have no box, and cannot 
spare the lumber or the money, use 
the empty hives, placing one of those 
lath division-boards between the out- 
side comb and the can of sulphur. 
After each fumigation close up every 
crack and cranny tight, so that no 
moth can get in to lay her eggs. Do 
not say,***I guess it is all right;” 
know thatit is. 

Keep the moth at bay till freezing 
cold weather comes, and it will take 
care of the combs most effectually if 
left where they will freeze hard. But 
look sharp for next spring, for moths 
will winter through in other places, 
and be on the watch for empty combs. 
** Eternal vigilance is the price of” 
combs. 

Now, see those old combs that have 
been discarded, thrown into a pile 
behind the shed; that will never do, 
that is like fencing out the old hog, 
and leaving a hole for the pigs to get 
into the garden. Just gather them 
up (the combs, not the pigs), hunt 
around the premises for all the little 
scraps of comb that can be found, so 
as to have all done in one job. 


THE MAKING OF WAX. 


If you have no wax-extractor, bor- 
row the wife’s boiler; pour in a couple 
of pailfuls of water, and place on the 
stove. Then put in the combs till the 
boiler is full, and it will soon melt 
down, so that you can put in more; 
keep punching and stirring it till you 
are sure that it is all melted, then 
take it from the fire. 

Take a piece of fine wire-cloth or 
mosquito-bar, and push it down on 
the melted mass, letting the edges 
hang over the boiler. Now you can 
dip out the wax with a small dipper, 
through the wire-cloth which strains 
out the coarse dross, into a wet or 
greased pan. You can get one or two 
panfuls of clear wax, then use pans 
of cold water, so as to cool the wax 





as soon as dipped off, and cause it to 
float. You will need to move the 
dipping spot all around the inside of 
the boiler to get all of the wax. The 
fine dross will gatheron the bottom 
of the cakes, and can be scraped off. 

If you want the cakes to cool with- 
out cracking, place them in a rather 
warm room, where there is little jar, 
and cover the pans with a board. The 
wax being made, now clean off the 
boiler and the pans, or woe unto you 
when the next wash-day comes. 
There will be a little wax sticking to 
the tin, and the best and surest way I 
know (yes, I tried kerosene), is to 
wash it off with a wet rag, sand, and 
lots of elbow-grease. But those nice 
cakes of wax will pay for all the 
trouble, and if the good wife scolds 
about a few spots of wax on her clean 
floor, just give her one of the biggest 
cakes for ** pin-money.” 

Oquawka,+o Ills. 





Essex Record. 


Ancient and Modern Honey, 


A. B. WEED. 


Honey is one of the oldest luxuries. 
We find it mentioned as early as 1707 
B. C., when we read in Genesis 43, 11, 
that it is classed with the ‘* best fruits 
of the Jand.”? It always seems to have 
been highly esteemed and regarded 
as aluxury. In the Bible it is used 
as a symbol of theagricultural wealth 
of a country ; the expression, ‘* a land 
flowing with milk and honey,” is used 
to indicate an exceedingly desirable 
country. The expression is well con- 
sidered, as the amount of honey and 
the variety of kinds gathered, is in- 
dicative of the flora of a country. 
Honey is gathered from all sources. 
Nature’s cornucopia is tributary to 
the bee-hive. Honey is the pure nec- 
tar of plants; itis not altered in any 
way by the bees, except that they 
ripen it by evaporating the water 
from it, as the maple-sugar maker 
does the sap. 

Until modern times, honey seems to 
have been regarded much as a special 
gift of nature, and but slightly con- 
sequent upon man’s efforts to obtain 
it, further than the robbing of the 
bees. This is probably accounted for 
by the fact that bees were commonly 
regarded with fear, which amounted 
in some people to terror; and until 
the invention of modern hives and 
apiarian implements, there has been 
no way of controlling bees or obtain- 
ing their honey in a marketable state. 
Now that bee-keeping has become 
systematized, and has taken its place 
among other active pursuits, one of 
the first things that the honey-pro- 
ducer finds necessary, is to prepare 
—- tor the market in attractive 
style. 

Honey, years ago, was obtainable 
only in large, rough boxes containing 
large amounts; the price has also 
been very high. Now that the de- 
mands of the market are studied, we 
find it offered in packages of conven- 
ient size, and of such attractive ap- 
—— that it readily finds its way 


ee 
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within the reach of all, and when jt, 
heaJthfulness is considered, it is 
to be the cheapest sweet known. 


Honey should be kept in the dark 
and ina temperature not lower than 
70° ; this is its condition in the hive 
If itis exposed to cold and light, jj 
will crystallize or candy. Many peo. 
ple, seeing it in this state, and not 

nowing the cause, believe that they 
have discovered sugar in it; on the 
contrary, this ie | is trustworthy 
evidence of purity. If it is warmed— 
not heated—it’ resumes its originaj 
a pony 

f buyers insist on having an article 
that is not affected by circumstances, 
they will probably get it; but it wij 
not be pure honey, Dealers who have 
it for sale should understand its 
peculiarities. Honey is one of the 
— sweets used, and when its 
ealthfulness is considered, one of 
the cheapest. 
Detroit,o Mich. 





The Bees of Mexico. 


It is always interesting and profit. 
able to the thoroughly earnest apicul- 
tural student, to learn all that is 
known about the various races of 
bees, and especially concerning the 
bees of the different parts of the par- 
ticular continent upon which on 
lives. Hence, we believe that the 
following article from the British Bu 
Journal, regarding the bees of our 
sister republic, Mexico, will be read 
with no little interest, and will con 
tribute somewhat to the ever-increas- 
ing fund of knowledge already po 
‘sessed about these wonderful little 
insects—the treasurers of that sweet 
est of all sweets—pure honey. Te 
article is as follows: 


There is not so much known about 
the different bees in the Americal 
Continent as might be expected. ln 
these days, when there is a great 
tendency to obtain everything nev 
and novel, and when there is such 

reat desire to introduce new races, 
it cannot be unprofitable to gleal 
what information we cn of the 
numerous varieties. 


By the Mexican bee many have 
thought that there is only one ve 
riety, “the stingless bee;” but be 
sides this we are assured there we 
many other kinds domesticated 
that country. We doubt but tha 
many of the species which are siil 
to be without stings do in fact 
sess that organ, though often a feeb 
one, and are not readily provoked @ 
use it. Great attention is paid to Wt 
Mexican bees by the natives, not # 
much on account of their hones 
although remarkably rich and ¢el 
cate, as for the sale of the wax. 
Yucatan there are colonies of the! 
domesticated, consisting of five or 
hundred. 

Hernandez describes several kin 





the table. Its present price puts it! of the insect in Mexico—one res¢™ 
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its ling the European, and which pro-| A glance at the habits of some of | Take care of the bees; examine them 
een duces a honey like our own. It is| the many varieties cannot fail to be | occasionally, to see if they have plent 
domesticated by the Indians, who| of great interest, although the intro-| of stores to winter on, and if not, f t 
ark jodge the swarms, he says, in the hol-| duction into our apiaries of the so-|them. Granulated sugar is the best aie. 
han lows of trees. A second species is| called “stingless bee” might be the | feed, and the only feed that is safe to a 
ive, noticed by the same author as smaller | reverse of an improvement. We have| winter on. Of course honey is better : it 
ti than ours, 80 much as to resemble | noticed that the honey in Mexico ob-|than anything else, but it does not Je 
De0- smaller ‘* winged ants,” and as with-| tained from these bees was thin in| pay the bee-keeper to feed hone ea 
not out stings. hey build their nests,!consistency, and this in a country | when sugar will doas well. Feeda ey ; 
they which are composed of several layers, | where the bee-flora is almost perfect ; | light colonies of bees, in October, till ' ives 
the in the rocks, and also suspend them | what could we expect on these shores? | they have from 20 to 40 Ibs. of stores. Bh 
rthy on trees. Their honey is dark-colored | perhaps the honey would not keep,| Take good care of your bees, and he 
ed— and high-flavored. he cells are of |and soon turn sour. The fact of the| we are satisfied that you will never 
zinal smaller dimensions than those of the | Mexican bee storing its honey in large|regret it. If they did not gather 
domestic bee; and it is probable, | cells, or cups, and always away from| much honey this year, there is no 
ticle though not so stated, contain only | the brood—what a revolution in api-| knowing what the future has in store 
Nees, brood; the honey being found in| culture its introduction would cause! | for you. 
t will small owe Ph ant a — <b Piqua,+o O. 
hav Was COMSIES Gee ae eae ee 
its torian tells us that when roasted and a Siar o PL 
vf the seasoned wi salt, they have the 0c onvention ectory- 
n its taste and flavor of sweet almonds. The Fruit ald Honey Crops, —_—_— 
ne of This species collect their honey and J. P. JOHNSON 1887, Time and piace of Meeting. 
live =~ in hg) same wa Meg bee gree : Oct, 2 26,—Wabash County, at Wabash, ind. > 
honey-bees 0 urope. er sma . . 1. - 8. Comstock, Sec., Nort anchester, Ind. 
stingless bees are mentioned, which The honey crop this yearis @ fail-| (,.. .. 27 pan-Handle, at Wheeling, W. Va. 
establish themselves underground in | U¢ throughout the United States, ex- W. L. Kinsey, Sec., Blaine, O. 
nests of a gobular shape, but of very cept re tae bay There twill Rreat | oct, 28—Darke County, at Arcanum, O. 
aarse workmanship their ‘honey, | Many colonies of bees that wil suarye| fe kre gt ge 
on i : ’ Ov. 16.—Western, rity, Mo. 
prot 0, io a is never used but| 444 probably two-thirds of all the 3A Nelson, Bec, Muncle, Kans. | 
we: = Ng a bees east of the Rocky Mountains will | nov. 1¢-18.—North American, at Chicago, Ills. 
apicul- In domesticating their bees, the| b j W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 
’ egw ave to be fed before spring, or they 
hat is Mexicans lodge them in hives formed | wij] starve to death. But this should | Dec. 7-0.-michigan State, at Bast Saginaw, Mich. 
ices of of short logs of wood from 2 to 3 feet not discourage the bee-keeper, as 1888, H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
long, hollowed out about 5 inches in| there are failures in all kinds of busi- | Jan’20.—Haldimand, at Cayuga, Ontario. 
ng the diameter, having the ends filled with ness. The farmer fails every seven K. C. Campbell, 8ec., Cayuga, Ont, 
he par MM clay, and a hole for the entrance | or eight years in raising a wheat crop,| sa™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
ch one bored on one side, about half-way be- | and this year he has failed to a great | taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
rat the tween the ends. They are suspended extent in raising a@ corn crop. Still he | time and place of future meetings.—Ep. 
‘ish Ba A tae horizontal position from the | is not discouraged, but goes at it with os 
. branches of trees. renewed energy the next year, as if i. 
of our Ped py 3 = diye peonente, ane his crops had all been a grand success, m] 
be read at of a humble-bee, a confused an * : : 
len A Horula? appearance’ ‘The ‘combs, | qi, bee;keeping, there, will be dry 
= which have but one series of celis : P . 
increas ; , a -- >| accumulating any surplus honey, and $j 
are placed,some in a vertical position, there will be winters that all the b : 
dy pos Mand others horizontal. They are) yin a: ‘ es | cooce — ' 
; : will die except those in the hands of ~—s 
nl little grouped together in an oval mass, and | the careful and experienced apiarist os ‘ Burk 
t sweet fmm OCCUPY nearly balf of the internal | +i) this should not keep the lovers Superiority of the Italians.— Burke 
The space, While the other half is stored of honey—the purest and healthiest of Salkeld, Babylon,+o Ills., on Oct. 10, 
y: with the honey cups. The honey, a8|sweets—from keeping bees. ‘There | 1887, writes : 
has been stated, is deposited in small b before there is th . ; 
globular bags, hung around the sides | ey oe eee et re another) This has been a very poor season 
n_ about MMMM of the hives, or placed at the bottom ; | 8UCh 4 season as this one. for honey, and has proveu_ the super- 
merical MM some of these receptacles are more| We have been keeping bees for|iority of Italian bees. My Italians 
ted. IRM than 144 inches in diameter; and in| Years, and this is the first year that | gathered 25 pounds per colony, while 
a gett many instances are so connected to-| We did not get honey enough to sup-/| the blacks, fully as strong, did noth- 
ing DCE gether that, as in the case of cells of | Ply our table. Still, we are not dis-| ing but try to rob. 
is such ®i common honey-comb, one side serves | COuraged ; next year will probably be 
w races, MMM for two cups,thus combining economy |00¢ of the best honey seasons we| Report for 1887.—8—P. J, England, 
to gla and strength. And these magazines | have had for years. as one extreme | (3._35) Fancy Prairie, Ills., on 
of (eH of honey being altogether apart from | brings on another. It is the opinion | * Qn7 ; 
ihe brood combs, and in no ways con-| Of @ great number of scientific men | Oct. 11, 1887, says: 
ny haveMm™munected with them, great facility is| Who have made it theirstudy,thatif| | have secured 1,600 pounds of ex- 
, one Veil afforded in depriving the bees of their | it were not for the bees the fruit-crop | tracted honey this year, and it is all 
» hut befmstores. The honey is thin in consis- | Would be a failure, as the bees assist | soid. Last year my bees averaged 200 
there alti tency, but of a very agreeable flavor, | in distributing the pollen while the| pounds per colony. Old fogy bee- 
‘icated Mand gives out a rich, aromatic per- | fruit is in bloom. Last spring, dur- keepers are very “ blue,”’ and a great 
put thifmfume. The wax is coarse, and of a|ing the time the fruit wasin bloom.) many of their bees have already 
are sil brownish yellow; propolis does not | it was windy, wet, and cold ; so much | perished. 
fact DOMME appear to be used. ; so that the bees could not fly out.) 
mn a feeb he Mexican bee is smaller by one- | The result was, there was but little | 
ovoked 4 fifth than the European. Many of the| {fruit of any kind. Horticulturists| Union Convention at Chicago.—The 
paid to ti species to which have been given the | Say that this was caused by the un- | North American fee eer ery Boolety wilt 
es, not § etomination of Melipona, or Tri-| fertilization of the bloom; and that | Meet in joint conventiam @4 tee Ooesmmascial 
oir honey g0na, are described as having no the bees are of great use in this re- Hotel, cor. Lake and Dearborn Streets, in 
“and del#iMstings, or at least so feeble a weapon | Spect. So it seems that if we get but | Chicago, llls., on Wednesday, Thursday and 
, wax. IMME to produce no sensible injury; and | little honey, it will pay to keep bees, | Friday, Nov. 16. 17 and Ie. Maly. Arrange 
3 of thellmmttom this circumstance they are | thefruit-crop is werth more to the | peck ‘room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per 
"five or SMM ktown in the Spanish colonies by the | Country than the honey-crop. day, each: front room, $2.00 per day each 
lame of Angelitos, or little angels.| Honey is scarce and high in price, | Person. This date opeurs during the second 
reral kiné € population of a hive is generally | and those that have honey to sell will | rates will be very low. ' : 
me resem! under a thousand. hold it for the high price they can get. W. Z. Hurouinson, Sec. 
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To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of * Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “ American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 


We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 








Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
As these are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 


Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
honey, size 3x4% inches. —We nave now 
gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
for $3.00; all with name and address of 
apiarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 








When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Brrr 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
sending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote ew hours, to get subscribers. 


A Valuable Book Given Away.—We 
have made arrangements by which we can 
supply the AMERICAN BgE JOURNAL and 
the New York World—both weekly—for one 
year, for $2.10, and present the subscriber 
with one’of these books, bound in Leath- 
erette Free Calf : 

HISTORY OF THE Unitep States—from 
432 to 1887.—320 pages.—Price, $2.00. 


History OF ENGLAND—from before the 
Christian era to 1887.—Price, $2.00. 


EvEeRYBODY's BooK—a treasury of useful 
knowledge.—410 pages.—Price, $2.00. 

The extra 10 cents is for postage on the 
book, which must be selected by the sub- 
scriber at the time of sending the subscrip- 
tion, and cannot be afterwards exchanged. 

The book selected will be mailed in a card- 
board case, at the subscriber's risk ; if lost 
it cannot be replaced. Be sure towrite your 
name, post-office, county and State plainly, 
and then the risk of loss is very small. The 
subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Remember, the amount is $2.10 for both 
papers, and the Book and postage. 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honey, light in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside. 
Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop will be without inter- 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs.); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 





Simmins’ Non-Swarming System.— 
We have received another shipment of these 
books, and have made such favorable terms, 
that we will now club them with the Brz 
JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, for 
$1.25. We can supply all orders by return 
mail. The subscription to the Ber Jour- 
NAL can be for next year, this year, or may 
begin anew at any time. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents; if a 
whole piece of 12 yards is taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Preserve your Papers fer reference, 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





te Sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Wucea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs. They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent; by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 
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OUR CLUBBING LIST, 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following public, 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last Columy 
of figures. The first column gives the regu: 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid, 


Price 
The American Bee Journal te aed 


and Gleanings in Bee-Cultu 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine....... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Rays of Light 

The 7 above-named papers 


and Cook’s Manual 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture.. 


Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ’’.. 
A Year Among the Bees 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 
One yearly subscription for the Americay 
BEE JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in order to take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 
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System and Success. 


=” All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to useit. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 

For in goionine =e poms. etesondcus 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) 

The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the moat desirable. 


Home Market for Honey. 


&@ To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops a 
remunerative prices. ‘* Honey as Food ané 
Medicine ”’ are sold at the following prices: 

Single copys 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred wil! be sent 
— for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,090. 

n orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “‘ Presented by, 
etc. (giving the name and address of the bee 
keeper who scatters them 

To give away a copy of “ Honey as Foot 
and Medicine” to every one who buys 8 
package of honey, wil! sell lots of it. 





We have a few Sets of the Ber Jour 
NAL for the present year, and can fill orders 
until further notice, for all the numbers 
from the first of last January. New sub 
scribers desiring these back numbers, Wi! 
please to state it plainly, or they will no 
be sent. 





We have a large quantity of CHOI 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in keet 
holding from 200 lbs. to 225 Ibs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cent 
per lb. Orders solicited. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO. 
.—We quote : White clover 1-lb. sections 
eee Obs 18@19¢.; dark 1-lbs. 17@18¢.; 2-Ibs. 
15@ 16c. Receipts continue light, and prices tend 


night, 4g, @. PISH & CO., 180 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 


BONEY.—We B gy Ei hv 2 Fag od > Ao _ 
i 1 + BCCO arance. 
= ite cal ae dark or buckwheat comb honey. 
Extracted, 7@10c. 

AX,—22@28c. R.A. BURNETT, 
hy 161 South Water St. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white comb brings 16@18c. 


Ww b 
BEESW AX.—<0¢. | HIUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


Sept. 20. 
CLEVELAND. 


EY.—Best white 1-lbs. sell readily at 18@19 
eet ibs., 16@17c. White clover extracted, 8c. 


250. 
BRESW AX.—206. ©. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Bt. 


Oct. 5. 
BUSTON . 


HONEY.—New crop, 1-lb. sections, 18@20c.; 2- 

jb. sections, 17@18c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
BEES W AX.—25 cts. per ib. 

Sept. 16. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : Extracted, white, scarce at 
tc.; amber to light amber, 5 . Comb, amber 
to white 2-lbs., 18@16c.; I-lbs. 15@17c. Demand is 
good, but arrivals and supplies are very small. 

BEES W AX.—22@23c. for good quality 
Oct.4. SCHACHT & CEA, 122-124 Davis Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—We quote : White to extra whitecomb 
16@18c., amber, 10@i4c. Extracted, light amber, 
e@64c.; amber, dark and candied, 544@5%c.; extra 
white vous ae 7éc., but none is in the market. 

BEESW -—19@22¢. 

Oct. 3. O. B. SMITH & CO,, 423 Front 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—Choice 1-lbs., 17@18c.; 2-bs., 15@16c. 
White extracted in kegs and barrels, 744@8c., and 
ip in cans, 8¢.; dark in kegs and barrels, 6@6}<c., 
tin cans, 64@7c. Demand good; supply limited. 

BEESW AX.—25¢e. 

Aug 26. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


NEW YORK. 


HONBY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1I-lb. sec- 
tions, 17@19¢.; the same in 2-lbs., 15@16c.; buck- 
wheat I-lbs., 12@14c.; 2-lbs.. 10@12c. Off grades 
1@2c. per Ib. less. White extracted, 8@vyc.; buck- 
wheat, 544@6c.; Southern, per gallon, 60@70 cts.— 
Market seems to be unsettled. 

BEBSW AX.—22@23c. 

McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 

Sept.20. 28 &30 W. Broadway, neur Duane 8t, 





KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote new crop : Choice white 2-Ib. 
sections, 16@17¢.; dark 2-lbs., 12@14c. ; choice white 
bibs., I8@2ve.; dark |-lbs., 14@i6e. White extrac- 
ed, 8@10e.; dark, 5@7c. Demand good, but light 


tupply. 
kESWAX.—21 to 22c, 
fp.21,. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 1-Ibs., 20c.; 
dark, 15@16¢e.; choice white 2-lbs., 18c.; dark, 14c. 
Extracted, 8@10c. » California—white )-Ibs., 18¢.; 
dark, i5¢e.; white 2-lbs., 16@18e.; dark, 14@15 cts. 
White extracted, 9c.; amber, 8c. Supply fair. 
BEESWAX.—No. 1, 22¢.; No, 2, 18¢. 


Oct.6. CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor 4th&é Walnut 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 13@14c.; latter price for.) 
thoice white clover in g condition. Strained, 
i) barrels, 4@444c. Extra fancy, of bright color 
mdin No.1 packages, }4-cent vance on above. 
Extracted, in pbis., ee’ in cans, 644 to 7c.— 
Mor crop indicates further advance in prices. 
BEES W AX.—2u\éc. for orime. 

Rept. 22. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 3}4@7c. per Ib. 
Demand is good for clover honey in square glass 
jus from the jobbing trade. No new comb honey 
4sin this market, but we would think that choice 
White would bring 18@20c. in a jobbing way. 

BEESW AX.—Demand good —2@22¢. per Ib. for 
f00d to chuice yellow, on arrival. 


ep. 20.C.F. MuTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 





paper boxes, 18@19¢.; fancy i-lbs., glassed or un- 
passed, 17@18e.; fancy 2-pounds.. glassed, 15@16e. 
Wer grades 1@2c. per |b. less. Buckwheat :-lbs., 
Per boxes, 11@12e.; same glassed or unglassed, 
W@lic.; z-Ibs. glassed, 10c. Extracted, white, 

om dark, 6@7c. Demand good, market firm. 
13 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HONE Y.—Fancy white 1-Ibs.. 1 .; fair 1-Ibs. 
18¢.; fancy 1}4-lbs., isc. No gale yet for dark.— 
py ney California, 8c.; Cuba strained. 68@70c. 

BEEBSWAX.—24@250. 

Oct. 10. ARTHOR TODD, 2122 N. Front St. 
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tr The Western Bee-Keepers’ Society will hold 
& meeting on Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1887, at the res- 
idence of Mr. Peter Otto, corner of Park and 25th 
Streets, Kansas Vity,Mo. Take the 18th Street 
horse-cars at 9th & Main Sts. for 18th & Brooklyn 
Sts., thence walk south to z5th St., and thence east 
one block to the house. We are sure of a cordial 
welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Otto, and expect a 
good meeting. Ja8. A. NELSON, Sec. 


———_ 





Wanted.—The following numbers of the |: 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL : / 

For 1882, Numbers 2, 4, 8, 9, 13, 20, 24, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 
42, 43, 45, 47, 48 and 51. 

For 1884, Numbers 1, 3, 5, 9, 13, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 33, 38, 41, 46, 
47, 48, 50, 51 and 52. 

Any one having them to spare, can write 
to us, and we will make an offer for them. 
Do not send them without correspondence, 
as we shall take only ome set of the num- 
bers to complete Volumes for one of our 
correspondents. 





We are sometimes asked who our 
authorized agents are. Every subscriber is 
such an agent ; we have no others, and we 
greatly desire that each one would at least 
send in the name of one new subscriber 
with his own renewal for 1888. The next 
few weeks is the time to do this. We hope 
every subscriber will do his or her best to 
double our list of subscribers. 





Queens.—We can mail a Tested Italian 
Queen (bred for the best results as well as 
for beauty) for $2.00; Untested Queens, $1 
each, or $9.00 per dozen. Orders solicited. 





Our New Book List on the second page 
is the place from which to select the book 
you want. We havea large stock of every 
book there named, and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 





We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 


Advertisements. 
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“COMB HONEY WANTED, 


E should be pleased to correspond 

with any one having COMB HONEY 

For Sale. We sell on Commission at highest 
market prices. Address, 


s. T. FISH & CoO., 
189 South Water 8t., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
38A13t ‘ 


38 


Bee-Keepers’ Cards, “EAD-QUARTERS | 
- 

p '—Besides our beau- 
tiful 8-color Chromo Card, we have plain designs.— 
Fancy Cards, Stationery. Monograms for Business 
and Amusement, for old and young, at astonishing 
low prices. Circulars free. ackage 25 Cards lic. 








Neat package cards and sam ene -candies 15c. 


F.G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St | 4Aly 


Address a. . 
; HARTFORD, Washington Co., N.Y. 





| 





$16.00 Extractor, ! which is 
intended for any dead team. 


enact The dita ads 
havestrainers over the canal lead- 


ange a 

ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American framas, 18x18 inches......... 
zor : Langstroth Ps 10x18 “,, % 





00 

800 

~ 10x18 “ 10 00 

For 4 - “ loxis “* 400 
For 2 frames of any size, 18x20 “ 200 
Fors “* - 18x20 ‘ 200 
For4 * « 13x20 “ 6 00 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


928 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


$1. Why Not 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER ? 


It is 33 yearsold, has 16 pages, is pub- 
lished Every Week in the year, contains 
14 Departments, treating of every phase of 
Farm work and Life,by practical farmers and 
the best Writersin the country. Has the best 
Market Reports. 30,000 subscribers pro- 
nounce it the best Weekly Agricul- 
tural Journal in the Country. Only 


$1 Per Year, Postage Paid. 


&@ If you subscribe before January 
1, 1888, you will get the remaining 
numbers of this year Free. 

Address, 


THE FARMER CO., 


1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
41A12t 


Wooden Pails for Honey 


E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a gas -Seeies wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. ‘They will hold %& lbs. of honey, and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
928 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 
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The NEW Heddon Hive. 


We have made arrangements with the 
inventor by which we shall make and sell the 
Heddon Reversible Hive, both at wholesale 
and retail; nailed and also in the flat. 


The brood-chamber is in two sections; also the 
surplus arrangement, which may be interchanged 
orinverted at will. The cover, bottom- 
a and bottom of each sectional case has one-half 
a regular Sereenees 80 that the surplus cases 

with the sections, may be placed yy me two 
brood-chambers,or the latter may 
or inverted—in fact, all parts of this hive are 
perfectly interchangeable. The brood-frames will 
ALL be bured for wires. 

A SAMPLE IIIVE includes the bottom-board 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


H4s published a neat little book of 45 
pages, entitled, “The Production of 
Comb Honey.” Its distinctive feature is the 
thorough manner in which it treats of the 
use and non-use of foundation. Many other 
points are, bowever, touched upon. For 
instance, it tells how to make the most out 
of unfinished sections, and how to winter 
bees with the least expense, and bring them 
through to the honey harvest in the best 
possible shape. 

G® Price of the Book, 25 cts. 


ee U. 8. or Canadian. 
3D At 


Stamps 


GLASS PAILs 


FOR HONEY. 
t ga fh ~y qu 


nt lags, with a 
When ‘flied Ned wih wee hi 
attractive with houey i 
these pails cannot be equa). 
ed by Le other style of 
package. can 
Rounehetl’ on be used 
consumers, after the h, 
returned to'and rewisn 
and re- 
the aptarist. alted by 
Prices are as follows: 





and stand ;aslatted honey-board, and cover; two 
6inch brood-chambers, each containing 8 frames ; 
two surplus arrangements, each ane 28 one- 

yund sections, one with wide frames and separa * 

rs, and the other without separators. This latter 
chamber can be ernaen with the other 
stories, but cannot bereversed. It is NAILED AND 
PAINTED, and ready for immed.ate use. Pri 
$4.00, complete. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 and more than 50 fine i)lus- 
ded in the 8th edition. The whole 
contains 





Extra Thin FOUNDATION) "3°27" 


‘THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
In 25-Pound Boxes. 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 
E CAN now furnish VAN DEUSENS’ 


Extra-Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 

eet up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 16%x28 

nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the lb. 

ee” The above is a special offer, and is a 
ek to all who can use that quantity. 


All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its meine’ will be filled 
at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 

THOS. G. NEWMIAN & SON., 
923 & 925 W. Madison S8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column, 


SAMPLE COPIES 


OF THE 
+ gy APICULTURIST 


sent free. Addre 
RPI,” WENHAM, MASS. 


39Atf 
hg tr HONEY -CAN DIES ge! well at 
Fairs—average wholesale price l6c ® |b.; 
retail, 30 cts. Mail ey and 25 cs HONeY and 
BEESWAX wanted on Com —ARTHUR 
bio te North Front Bt, Pt Piilade phia, Pa 
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bees in the World. Price, by mal 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


ing o 
1,891.25. Liberal 


SQ ee SS 


e@ If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 

F. G. STROHMEYVER & CO., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants. 


1Aly 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
uw ‘eet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTI'RERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 
For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 

Freeman & Central Ave. - CINCINNATI, 0. 
P.8.—8end 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keerers 
Send 75 Cents for my New Book—“A 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, —— 
DR. C. C. MILLE 

20Atf MARENGO, 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


Y¥ eed thi hl d 
PRICE S gant, fo pnts pemohies 


Cireular. 31Atf 
VER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Lowa. 





BY DR. : eh MILLER. 


Price, 75 cents, by mail. This is a new wort 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS, G. NEW? AN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, IIL 
WOR eee paid. Outfit worth $5 & particu 
ee,- P.O. Vickery, Augusta,Me 


“FOR SALE in CALIFORNIA. 


Cards, Sections,Cloth- N 2+ of the death of the proprietor, Mr. 
ing—everything. Your J. D. Enas, a RANCH of 240 Acres, 
name, occupation and Fruit—80 Colonies ¥ Bees, Steam Machinery for 
address, with the ma- the manufacture Of Supplies for bee-keepers (s 
chine and a bottle of well-established business). + Land will be sold 
ink, by mail, for $1.00. in 40 or 80 acre tracts. Stock, the Farming 
Extra & bottles of ink implements. ‘ond © large stock of “Apiarian Sup 
for 12 cts. Show this plies. For particulars. address 


adv’t to your friends. MRS. J. D. ENAS, (P. 0. Box 308), 
Send me an order for S8A6t NAPA CITY, CALIFURNIA. 


: NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE 
For Sale at a Bargain, 


Editor Newman ‘sage 
of this Stamp on page 
547. Agents wanted. 
Send for Catalogue 
Tt is located in a Southern Winter Reon. 
An accident to the Proprietor makes !t 
necessary to obtain rest. For further par 
ticulars, address the proprietor, 


and terms. Address, 
H. A. COOK, Eureka Springs, Ar 


GEO.THAMMOND, unas 
BROCKPORT, Monroe Co., N. Y. 

THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 

AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 


4 Ss purines every week, at 10s. 10d. vet 
filed wiih Comp suisse savant I annum. It contains the best ried 
attractive sm: al that can jena for the apiarist. It is 1 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many | Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S. 
— Myo bay it in onter, to give the aeons and pooue ublished ee Jobn Huckle, King’s oe 


a handso Seabee E, 75 cents per ley, England. 


rules. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SELF-INKING RUBBER-STAMP, 
2,000 


Impressions for 10 cts. 
Will last a life-time. 
It prints Envelopes. 
Letter - Heads, Postal 








FOR ALL. $50 A WEEK & expen 
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“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 
| =) | J 


26Etf 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


IS new size of our Tape 
Honey Pails is of eulfoem 4 r 
with the other sizes, ares thi 
edge turned over, and hasa 
handile,—making it ve convenient 











Patented June 28, 1881. 
will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 


WwW e aoe, = rite for Teg my 


tertown, ¥ is., May ist, 1887. 
Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 











Dadant?sFoundation Factory, wholesalé 


tt in another eolum 
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